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Italy: Stable Instability 


The balance of political forces in Italy has 
been so delicately poised since the last general 
elections of 1953 that the vote for city and 
1956 has 


been regarded as a test of the relative strength 


provincial councils on May 27-28, 


of the center, left and right political parties 
more than as a chart for local administration. 
Postwar Italy had voted for city and provin 
cial governments in 1946 and 1951-52. The 
new elections brought little change in vot 
distribution but enough to cause optimism 
for the future of democracy and to indicate 
that local elections—depending on locally 
known personalities more than is the case in 
national ¢lections—create strange bedfellows 

The center is composed of four parties: 
Christian Democrats, the mass Catholic party, 
Social Demo 


crats, or right-wing Socialists; Liberals, th 


and its three supporting allies 


economic conservatives of the coalition; and 
Republicans, the small group of middle-of 
the-roaders. These four have all been slightly 
strengthened. The center coalition won over 
half—53.4 percent—of the vote for municipal 
councils, compared to 51.5 percent in 1951-52. 
The Christian Democrats alone won 39.9 pet 


cent as against 35.9 percent at the last local 
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lections, and all three minor parties, espe 


cially the Social Democrats and Liberals, made 


une xpected gains. 

The left—Communists and left wing So 
ialists—retained just over a third (34.1 per- 
ent) of the vote, but this represents a loss 
of 1.8 percent since 1951-52. The right, made 
up of two competing Monarchist parties and 
the “Missini,” or neo-Fascists, fell from 12.3 
percent to 11.2 percent. Similar results were 
gener ally obtained in the provine ial elections, 
with such notable exceptions as Florence, 
where the province went Communist but the 
ity obtained enough Christian Democratic 
otes to re-elect the mayor. 

hese new elections presented some of the 
paradoxes for which Italian politics are fa 
mous. Bologna, long run by the Communists 
under the popular Mayor Giuseppe Dozza, 
has had a conservative administration and 
comparatively low local taxes. But the city is 
o large and important that the ‘Christian 
Democrats have been particularly anxious to 
take it away from the ( ommunists, Stumu 
lated by the courageous, social-minded Cardi 
ial Lercaro, they tried to win the conservative 


Bologna Communists to left-wing Christian 
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democracy by nominating Giuseppe 
Dossetti, formerly vice-secretary of 
the Christian Democrats and a leader 
of its left, who for the last five years 
has lived in seclusion devoted to self- 
analysis. Dossetti’s brilliant cam- 
paign and specific plans for a more 
progressive government than that of 
the Communists increased the Chris- 
tian Democratic vote to 74,388 from 
59,532, but this was not enough, The 
Communists were re-elected by a 
vote of 121,566, a large growth from 
their 1951 total of 93,043. It should 
be noted that the Bolognese, like 
many other Italians, are strongly 
anticlerical in politics. 


City Government Problems 


In Florence, however, the re-clec- 
tion of the mystic and friend of the 
people, Giorgio La Pira, indicated no 
revulsion against clericalism or even 
the great debt which his reforming 
zeal has accumulated for the city. 
In Naples the Monarchists re-elected 
Mayor Achille Lauro by a vote of 
276,618, or more than double that 
of the combined Communists and 
left-wing Socialists, and nearly three 
times that of the center. This victory 
was due principally to the mayor's 
personal popularity induced by his 
“bread-and-circuses” policy of free 
spaghetti and other largess from his 
own vast shipping fortune. 

The working of the new electoral 
law of 1956 has thrown the city gov- 
ernment into confusion in as many 
as 100 cities out of the 676 in which 
it applied, Under the preceding law 
a bonus of two-thirds of the seats in 
a city council was given the party 


polling the largest number of votes, 
but now a straight system of propor- 


tional representation has been ap- 
plied in all cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. As there are so many political 
parties and as each received the exact 
number of seats to which its vote 
entitled it, a city council may turn 
out to have no majority. 

If no agreement can be reached, 
the law requires the central govern- 
ment to appoint a commissioner to 
administer such a city for not more 
than six months, and then new elec- 
tions must be held if disagreement 
persists. Rome is a case in point. 
Short of water supply, electric power 
and especially houses for the popu- 
lation, growing daily by an influx of 
new arrivals, Rome finds its voters 
increasingly restive, with a conse- 
quent gain in left-wing votes. In the 
recent elections the 350,091 left (243,- 
282 Communists and 106,809 left- 
wing Socialists), and 178,606 right, 
together can nullify the 441,320 cen- 
ter, even if their representatives all 
agree among themselves, which is 
seldom the case. Florence, despite its 
Christian Democratic vote increase 
from 88,213 in 1951 to 102,000 today 
and its Communist decline from 82,- 
000 to 69,000, finds itself with a city 
the left- 
wing membership overbalances the 


council where combined 


center, 


Right and Left Shifts 


While the percentage gains of the 
center are small, the situation is en- 
couraging for democracy. Two posi- 
tive factors have emerged within the 
center: first the strengthening of the 


Christian Democrats at a time when 
many feared the party had lost its 
grip and, second, the resurgence of 
the minor center parties. The tightly 
knit erganization of the Christian 
Democrats, launched as a trial bal- 
loon in the Sicilian regional elections 
of June 5, 1955, was a major cause 
for the party’s new strength. Under 
the party secretary, Amintore Fan- 
fani, a man of great organizational 
skill, the Christian Democrats began 
their campaign a year before the elec- 
tion, threw out the old guard, and 
trained cadres of dedicated and tire 
less young men, slightly left of cen- 


-ter and with an eye to the future, 


not the past. Nor did the party or- 
ganization fail to remember that over 
half its voters are women. 

As the country has reached a high 
er level of prosperity than formerly, 
many of those affected by economic 
improvement have turned from the 
left to the right wing of the Social 
Democrats. As the bickerings and 
vague programs of the extreme right 
parties have disquieted the more 
thoughtful conservatives, many of 
them have turned to the Liberal par 
ty, which rallies conservatives with 
a definite program. 

On the left there are also two no 
table factors: the decline in Com- 
munist strength and the increase in 
the numbers and strategic position 
of the left-wing Socialists. As pros- 
perity grew in the last two years, the 
Communist-dominated trade union, 
the CGIL, began to lose in the shop- 


steward elections and 


of factories 
trade unions. Disagreements then 


(Continued on page 158) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Is U.S. Slipping or Advancing? 





This is not just one newsman's opin- 
ion, but a surprisingly widely held 
view in the profession here: that 
there is something distinctly eerie, 
unreal and contradictory in the Wash- 
ington climate today. I am speaking 
of the disparity and contradictions in 
attitudes and concepts about such 
vital subjects as national security, 
American prestige and the cold war. 

I believe it is correct to say that 
at no time in the past decade have 
there been such official complacency, 
satisfaction and sense of security as 
one feels here now. But I also think 
it is correct to say that at few times 
in this decade have there been aired 
here such genuine alarm, confusion 
and uncertainty over the country’s 
strength, security, direction and 
world position. 

It can be argued that the conflict, 
the contradiction, the disagreements, 
are politically motivated, for this is 
an election year and everything is 
more or less tainted with politics. 
But the matter goes deeper than 
that. It is almost as if two individ- 
uals from different planets were try- 
ing to carry on a conversation and 
not understanding a word the other 
said. The complacency that one 
group exhibits actually frightens the 
other; while the fear and concern of 
the second group irritates and exas- 
perates the first, who look on it as 
unmitigated hysteria. 

Take a few examples. President 
Eisenhower says with conviction that 
the prestige of the United States 
abroad has never been higher since 
the end of World War II. Others, 
and some in the Administration who 


must remain anonymous, take the 


position it has never been lower: 


However, the President’s assertion 
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—and there is no question that the 
Chief Executive thoroughly believes 
what he says—generates optimism, 
confidence and assurance. For such 
are his power, popularity and pres 
tige. The end product is a wide 
spread acceptance of the premise that 
America’s world position is at a post 
war peak. 


Conflict of Opinion 


And yet that is not what Ameri 
can correspondents abroad are gen 
erally writing. It is not what diplo- 
at the 
United Nations are generally saying. 


matic officials both here and 


It is not what the hearings and de- 
bate in Congress suggest. There 
is no question but that President 
Eisenhower's personal prestige is tre- 
mendous—abroad as well as at home. 
The question is: Can the President's 
personal prestige be equated with the 
nation’s prestige? 

Take another example—the matter 
of United States air strength and 
missile progress as compared with the 
U.S.S.R. Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force Trevor Gardner resigned 
because of Administration compla 
cency on this issue. Top Air Force 
chiefs tell congressional committees 
that the Russians are forging ahead 
in various weapons—and even in the 
big bombers that were supposed to 
be America’s ace in the hole. There 
are well-informed reports that Rus 
sia equals, if it does not surpass, the 
United States in missile development. 
And yet the confidence in the Presi 
dent is such that if, despite such 
alarming reports, he says there are 
too many pessimists abroad and it is 
not actually necessary for this coun 
try to be stronger in any particular 
weapons category than the U.S.S.R. 


—even in big bombers or missiles 
then the country ggnerally accepts 
his word, for he is a military man 
and should know. 

Or take a 


there are startling differences in re 


third field in which 
ports of American progress as com 
pared with the U.S.S.R. Commis 
sioner Thomas E. Murray of the 
Atomic Energy Commission claims 
the United States is losing the atomic 
but AEC Chairman 


Strauss says vehemently 


race to Moscow; 
Lewis L. 
that it is not so—that critics are talk 
ing through their hats. Yet a group 
of American nuclear scientists comes 
back from Moscow with wide-eyed 
tales of-Soviet progress in atomic re 
search and development. The Ad 
ministration, however, refuses to ini 
tiate a crash program for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy comparable to 
the crash program it created during 
the war to get the atomic bomb, But 
when President Eisenhower refuses 
to get excited or order a step-up in 
this or that program, then the Ameri 
can people gratefully accept the con 
clusion we do not need it. 

There is no denying that President 
Eisenhower today is more widely 
popular than any President in mem 
ory: that he is the most uncontrover 
sial Chief Executive in this century. 
But there is also no denying that it 
is practically impossible for critics of 
any program supported by the Presi 
dent to get an impartial hearing in 
Washington or in the country or to 
arouse the people to the depth of 
their own alarms, This phenomenon 
is unique in the experience of Wash 
ington newspaper men, who are fas 
cinated and intrigued—when they 
are not alarmed. 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Storm Signals in 


East Pakistan 








Fast Pakistan, separated from West 
Pakistan by 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory, has long been a melting 
pot where Jainism, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism and Islam have met and fused. 
The widespread establishment of Is- 
lam in East Bengal, the area of the 
which at the 
partition of India in 1947 was re- 


named East Pakistan, was due pri- 


Indian subcontinent 


marily to the efforts of enthusiastic 
missionaries of the Sufi persuasion 
who followed the deliberate policy 
of building shrines to Muslim saints 
on the sites which had formerly been 
used for Buddhist and Hindu wor- 
ship. In this way the people of that 
area were won over to Islam through 
their allegiance to Muslim saints ven- 
erated for miracles which were in 
many cases taken over entirely from 
old Buddhist and Hindu legends. 


The fusion of Bud 


dhism, Hinduism and Islam had a 


consequent 


profound impact on the concrete 
forms which Islam assumed in East 
Bengal. Although the movement for 
an independent Pakistan undoubted- 
ly had a mass appeal among the Mus 
lims of Bengal, the motivation was 
more economic than religious. Most 
of the peasants of East Bengal are 
Muslims, while the landlords, shop- 
keepers, moneylenders and_profes- 
sional class have been predominantly 
Hindu. An independent Pakistan 
was regarded as the goal of an agrari- 
an movement which would establish 
the Muslim peasant on his own land 
in his own nation where he would 


be free from exploitation, 


One-fourth of the people of East 
Pakistan are still non-Muslims. Al- 
most one-half of the non-Muslims 
are caste Hindus who are economi- 
cally and socially more advanced 
than the Muslims. Their integration 
into the national life of Pakistan has 
been made difficult by fear on the 
part of the Muslims that the Hindus 
have not become reconciled to parti- 
tion and that their loyalties really lie 
with India. If placed in responsible 
positions, it is contended, they will 
subvert the state. 

The most vocal expressions of such 
suspicions have come from West 
Pakistan, where the non-Muslims 
form only 3 percent of the popula- 
tion. Bengali Muslims who know 
and work with the Bengali Hindus 
do not share such fears. On the con- 
trary, there is clear awareness by 
many Bengali Muslims that the Hin- 
dus are badly needed to help in the 
development of the province and that 
their exclusion from posts of respon- 
sibility has had a seriously detrimen- 
tal effect. 

In an effort to create greater unity 
in the new nation, West Pakistan 
leaders from the capital of Karachi 
have sought to emphasize the com- 
mon bond between East and West 
Pakistan in terms of Islam. They 
have urged the establishment of an 
Islamic state and have tried to pro- 
mote Urdu as the national language. 
The Bengalis have strongly resisted 
these efforts, which they regard as 
disadvantageous to their province. 
The substantial Hindu minority can- 
not be expected to welcome an Is- 


lamic state any more than Muslims 


by Stanley Maron 


Dr. Maron, research anthropologist at the University of 
California in Berkeley, served as lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Dacca in East Pakistan from 1951 


to 1953, 


of India who wanted Pakistan were 
prepared to accept Hindu rule. 

The controversy over the issues of 
provincial autonomy and the status 
of minorities, which are really two 
parts of one problem, came to a head 
during the recent shaping of the 
constitution in Pakistan. With the 
help of a few Bengali orthodox and 
opportunistic leaders, the West Paki- 
stan Muslim League was able to force 
through a constitution which does 
not grant provincial autonomy and 
is definitely unacceptable to the mi- 
norities. The constitution was adopt- 
ed despite the opposition of a ma 
jority of the Bengali delegates. 


A Depressed Area 


East Pakistan has a population of 
42 million, which is 56 percent of 
the total population of Pakistan. Of 
these 42 million people, 96 percent 
live in villages averaging less than 
700 inhabitants. There are 1,200 per 
sons per square mile of cultivated 
land. For every worker there are two 
dependents. Of the workers, more 
than four-fifths are peasants who til! 
an average ol less than two acres per 
man. All of this indicates that East 
Pakistan is one of the most com- 
pletely rural areas in the world and 
one of the most economically de 
pressed. 

Pressure on the land is already 
very great, yet the population has 
been increasing over the last 50 years 
at an average rate of 7.5 percent 
every decade. With the introduction 
of DDT spraying and other public 
health measures, population growth 
will probably increase sharply, add 
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ing to grave current problems. 

Despite the fact that East Paki- 
stan is an area of acute distress, it 
has been seriously neglected by the 
government at Karachi. According 
to figures revealed in the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly early in 1956 
by a member of the opposition, only 
10 percent of the 11 billion rupees 
assigned to development projects 
during the past eight years was spent 
in East Pakistan while the remaining 
90 percent was spent in West Paki- 
stan. Capital expenditure has been 
almost 3 billion rupees, of which 
only one-fourth was spent in East 
Pakistan. While contending that 
these figures do not give the correct 
picture, the government has admit- 
ted that development has proceeded 
more rapidly in West Pakistan than 
in East Pakistan. 

In 1954 and 1955 East Pakistan 
experienced serious floods, which left 
many homeless and destitute. Partly 
as a result of these floods and partly 
as a result of insect damage the prov- 
ince is now suffering from food 
shortages, which in some areas may 
have attained the proportions of fam- 
ine. Rice is being imported as rapidly 
as possible from all available sources; 
but distribution has not proved satis- 
factory, prices are exorbitant, and 


many peasants are unable to 


pur- 
chase the rice even when it is ob- 
tainable. 

Opposition leaders in East Paki- 
stan have been unable to express 
their criticism of government poli- 
cies in parliamentary fashion because 
the Provincial Assembly had not met 
since it was adjourned by the central 
government at Karachi in May 1954. 
Popular demonstrations have taken 
place, and there have been other in- 
dications that the ministry of East 
Pakistan headed by Abu Hossain 


Sarkar had lost its support. The an- 


nual budget should have been ap- 


proved months ago, but an exten 
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sion was made, perhaps in the hope 
that the food crisis could be con 
quered in the meantime. 








However, with June | as the final! 
deadline for approval of the budget, 
it was necessary to call the Provin 
cial Assembly into session before that 
date, and it met at Dacca on May 22, 
1956, The Speaker of the Assembly, 
in a surprise move, ruled that the 
government had not allowed sufh 
cient time for debate on the budget 
and that he, therefore, would not 
allow the budget to be presented; 
whereupon the Speaker adjourned 
the Assembly. 

In the face of this governmental 
crisis President Iskander Mirza of 
Pakistan, acting under Article 193 
of the new constitution, suspended 
the Provincial Assembly and assumed 
the powers of government through 
the provincial governor. The presi 
dent then certified the budget for a 
period of three months. On June 1, 
1956 the order for president’s rule 
was revoked and parliamentary gov 
ernment re-established. 
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At this juncture the future of East 





Pakistan cannot be viewed with op 
timism. The food shortage has not 
been solved, and now there are indi 
cations that the province may experi 
ence another flood. Rivers are already 
above their normal levels, and no im 
portant protective measures have yet 
been taken. Governmental instability 
is not apt to increase public conf 


dence. In view of the tremendous 


population pressure and the wholly 
inadequate means to provide amelio 


ration in the economic and social 


conditions of the Bengalis, it is likely 


that East Pakistan will be, for some 


time to come, one ol! the more acute 


ly troubled areas in Asia. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: Keith Cal 
lard, “The Political Stability of Pakistan,” 
Pacific Affairs, March 1956; Stanley Ma 
ron, “A New Phase in Pakistan Politics,” 
Far Eastern Survey, November 1955, and 
‘The Problem of East Pakistan,” Pactfic 
Affairs, June 1955; Richard L. Vark, “East 
tengal: Pakistan's Troubled Province,” Far 
Eastern Survey, May 1954; Richard I 
Park Richard Wheeler, “East Bengal 
Under Governor's Rule,” Far Eastern Sur 
vey, September 1954; Richard 
The Making of Pakistan (London, 
ind Paber, 1950) 


Symonds 
Faber 





Carey 
(Continued from page 154) 

became discernible within the Com- 
munist party itself. The gradualism 
and intellectualism of Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, the Communist leader, have 
been too peaceful for the advocates 
of more direct action. The down- 
grading of Stalin increased tensions 
within the party, but chiefly among 
the intellectuals. 

In the Sicilian elections of 1955 
the left Socialists, under the leader- 
ship of the able and astute Pietro 
Nenni, won votes at the expense of 
the Communists. The process con- 


tinued in the recent elections. In 
most of the large cities there were 
Socialist gains, and in many, signifi- 
cant Communist losses. Even in the 
South, where there is still bitter, 
grinding poverty, the ceaseless Com- 
munist campaign has failed to achieve 
the progress for which it hoped. 
There the great public-works pro- 
gram of the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 
and the land reform, which has dot- 
ted the land with houses of new 


peasant owners, have already begun 


‘to bear political fruit. 


The $64,000 question of future re- 
lations between the center and Nenni 


remains unanswered, The Christian 
Democratic leaders thus far have 
stoutly refused to consider any open- 
ing to the left until Nenni abandons 
his pact of unity with the Commu 
nists. His growing strength, how- 
ever, has already affected the resist 
ance of the Social Democrats, who 
are exploring, albeit gingerly, possi- 
bilities of cooperation. Meanwhile 
Nenni waits and bides his time hope 
fully. 


Dr. Carey, formerly assistant professor of 
government at Barnard College and con 
sultant on refugees to the State Depart 
ment, has lived in Italy two out of the last 
three years. In 1953 she was a member of 
the Fulbright Commission for Italy. 
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Novets AND BrocraPHies 
in Worip ArPrains 


In Some Inner Fury (New York, Day, 
1956, $3.50) Kamala Markandaya, the able 
author of Nectar in a Sieve, turns from the 
harsh life of India's villages to the conflicts 
of ideas and emotions experienced by edu- 
cated young Indians in the struggle for in 
dependence, which she portrays with vivid 
ness and insight 


The growing-pains of India in transition 
from opposition to British rule into the 
new era of independence are pictured in 
two novels, The House of Adampur (New 
York, Knopf, 1956, $3.50), by Anand Lall, 
known to many Americans as Arthur Lall, 
permanent representative of India to the 
United Nations, who combines the writing 
of poetry and stories with government serv- 
ice, and Remember the House (New York, 
Harper, 1956, $3.00), by Santha Rama 
Rau, author of several books and many ar- 
ticles on Asia, notably East of Home. Mr. 
Lall paints in a broad canvas of India on 
the eve of independence, with particular 
emphasis on the activities of men and 
women who took part in Gandhi's noncoop- 
eration movement, but his portrayals of in 
dividuals are less precise than those given 
by Santha Rama Rau, who not only con 
veys vividly the atmosphere of life among 
the well-to-do in Bombay but etches notable 
portraits of the scion of a maharajah family 
adrift in a period of far-reaching social and 
political change, and of a young landown- 
er who adapts himself to the new life. 

The warmth and courage of a Russian 
girl who spent her youth under the Soviet 
regime before coming to the United States 
after World War II as the wife of a former 


CBS correspondent in Moscow, Robert 
Magidoff, are expressed in her own, often 
hilarious, words by Nila Magidoff, as set 
down by Willie Snow Ethridge, in Nila 
(New York, Simon & Schuster, 1956, 
$3.50). Nila’s husband, Robert Magidoff, is 
the author of an outstanding biography, 
Yehudi Menuhin: The Story of the Man 
and the Musician (New York, Doubleday, 
1955, $4.50), in which he not only ex 
plores the mind and talent of an extraordi 
narily gifted individual but also indicates 
Menuhin's reactions to contemporary world 
problems—in Germany, Israel and India. 


Rererence Booxs 


Useful reference books published in 1955 
include several on specific countries. Britain 
An Official Handbook, 1955 Edition (Lon- 
don, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 10s.0d) 
is a comprehensive work on almost every 
aspect of life in Britain. The Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1955, 76th 
ed. (U.S. Bureau of the Wash 
ington, D.C., $3.50) is a mine of facts 
about this country’s physical and economic 
aspects. The South American Handbook, 
1955-1956, 32nd ed., Howell 
Davies, published by Trade and Travel 
Publications, Ltd., London (U.S. agents, 
New York, Wilson, $2.50) is a more gen 
eral type of reference book about the many 
countries of South and Central America. 


Census, 


edited by 


Intergational study and foreign trade 
come in for special attention in the Hand 
hook on International Sthdy, 1955 (New 
York, Institute of International Education, 
$3.00) and in the Foreign 
Handbook (Foreign Commerce 


Commerce 
Depart- 


ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., $1.50). 


A useful reference to books on inter 
national relations is the Foreign Affairs 
Bibliography, 1942-1952, by Henry L. Rob 
erts, assisted by Jean Gunther and Janis A 
Kreslins (published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, Harper, 
$10.00), which appraises 9,000 titles in 34 
different languages of the most significant 
books in the field. 


The International Who's Who, 1955, 19th 
ed. (London, Europa Publications Ltd., 
1955, $17.50), is an up-to-date biographi 
cal reference book many of the 
leading personalities of every 
in the world 


about 


counts 


Unirep States Foreign Poricy 
The Ragged Edge: The Diary of a Crisis 

by Marquis Childs. New York, Doubk 

day, 1955. $3.50. 

This well-known columnist, author oft 
Sweden: The Middle Way, sets down im 
pressions of the way the United States 
walks the edge of the abyss in world affairs, 
writing with his usual combination of pene 
trating 
ing. 


reportage and human understand 


The Political Economy of American | 
eign Policy, by F. Altschul, H. D. Gick 
onse and others. New York, Holt, 1955 
$6.00. 

An exhaustive, valuable survey of the 
international economic problems facing the 
United States, in which a study group 
sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Foun 
dation and the National Planning Associa 
tion present both diagnosis and prescription 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& Tito and Moscow: A Two-way Bridge 








The enthusiastic reception accorded 
to Marshal Tito during his visit to 
Moscow, coupled with the resigna 
tion on the eve of his arrival of for- 
mer Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, whom the marshal regard- 
ed as the architect, under Stalin, of 
Yugoslavia’s ouster from the Comin- 
form in 1948, may create the im 
pression in the West that Stalin’s 
successors are ready to swallow their 
pride and pay any price for the 
friendship of the most celebrated 
Communist heretic. There is drama 
in the spectac le of one of the world’s 
two greatest powers, with a popula 
tion of 200 million, armed with the 
secret of nuclear weapons, courting 
the leader of a nation of 17 million 
who only yesterday was regarded as 
an outcast from the Communist fold. 


Has 


ship,” some observers ask, been so 


Moscow's “collective leader 
weakened by its own downgrading 
of Stalin that it must clutch at Tito 


as a drowning man clutches at a spar? 


Changes in Russia 


Yet so far as can be determined 
from the known facts, the Tito visit 
was an act of reciprocity. The mar- 
shal obviously welcomes with uncon 
cealed buoyancy developments in the 
U.S.S.R. that bear out his most out- 
spoken objections to the Soviet sys- 
tem. It must be a profound satisfac- 
tion for him to hear Russia’s Com- 
munist party chief, Nikita S. Khru 
shchev, denounce Stalin in terms far 
more vigorous than any used by Tito 
at the time of Moscow’s break with 
Belgrade, and repudiate the dead 
master’s treatment of Yugoslavia. 
Few public men have the experience 
of seeing their policies so spectacu- 


larly justified by events. 
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As Tito gazed at the embalmed 
remains of his enemy in Red Square 
he must have been thrilled, too, to 
know that Stalin’s heirs are taking 
a series of measures which, if genu 
inely fulfilled, would effect transfor 
mations in the Soviet political and 
economic system which the marshal 
had previously carried out in Yugo- 
slavia. Among these measures are the 
subordination of the secret police to 
civilian authority; moderation in the 
application of a dictatorial govern 
ment; decentralization of the admin 
istrative structure, particularly with 
respect to justice and light industry; 
growing latitude in contacts with the 
West, notably with respect to cul 
tural and scientific matters; and a 
general tendency to make life easier, 
if not yet richer, for the individual. 
Witnessing these developments, Mar 
shal Tito, who has repeatedly stated 
that he U.S.S.R. 


genuinely changed, must have been 


believes the has 
tempted to think that imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery. 

After nearly a half century of dev 
astating wars and grim ideological 
struggle, communism, established in 
Eastern Europe in the wake of two 
world wars, began to show in Yugo 
slavia the first signs of mellowing. In 
Yugoslavia some elements—particu 
larly in Croatia, which until 1919 
was part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire—-had been closer than Rus 
sia to Western ideas and practices. 
Unlike Rusia, Yugoslavia had not, 
by 1948, carried out large-scale farm 
(80 
in the hands of 


had had 


particularly in Croatia—a long tra 


collectivization percent of the 


land is still indi 


vidual peasants); -again 
dition of agricultural cooperatives; 


and had not established a basic heavy 


industry, for which, in any case, it 
does not have the natural resources 


available to the Russians. 


‘Democratic Socialism’ vs. 
Bureaucracy 


Because of these differences, it is 
too early to say whether the U.S.S.R., 
having taken some measures simi 
lar to those adopted in Yugoslavia, 
could—or should—even if it wanted 
to, reverse its major developments 
of the past 40 years: the nearly 
100 percent collectivization of agri 
culture and the establishment of 
heavy industry, now reinforced by 
atomic energy, which is capable of 
producing machines for future eco 
nomic advances as well as weapons 
for war in case of another military 
emergency. And if Yugoslavia’s ex 
perience is a guide, it is doubtful 
that Russia would be prepared to 
abandon the philosophy of commu 
than Marshal Tito. 


For despite his rejection by Moscow, 


nism any more 
Tito has steadfastly claimed that by 
contrast to Russia's bureaucratic sys 
tem, which in his opinion was a 
perversion of Marx and Lenin, Yugo 
slavia’s “democratic socialism” exem 
plifies the simon-pure communism 
of its founders 

The 


with 


key to Tito’s reconciliation 
Stalin’s 


tion, proclaimed by Khrushchev at 


heirs is their asser 
the 20th Communist party congress, 
that there can be 


This, 


recognition by 


various forms of 
“socialism.” in effect, consti- 
tuted Moscow not 
only of Yugoslavia’s independence 
as a nation but of a Communist lead- 
er’s ideological independence. In a 
world where nationalism has proved 
to be stronger than any political 


ideology, this has greatly enhanced 





Tito’s international prestige. In the 
future, even more than in the past, 
he will be regarded by non-Commu- 
nist nations like India and Egypt as 
a bridge between Russia and the un- 
committed sector: for Moscow has 
given him the supreme accolade by 
indicating that it regards noncom- 
mitment as not only permissible but 
commendable. The marshal has long 
hoped that his example would serve 
as a rallying point for the Commu- 
nist regimes of Eastern Europe. But 
he has gone further than this. He has 
also essayed the role of an all-Europe 
leader—favoring a European security 
arrangement that would preclude fu- 
ture acts of aggression by a united 
Germany, from which Yugoslavia 
_as well as Russia suffered in two 
world wars—as well as the role of a 
world leader in his relations with 


Egypt and Asia. 


Russia's Gains 


have wondered 
whether Moscow’s build-up of Tito 


Some observers 


might not work to the disadvantage 
of the U.S.S.R. by depriving it of 
influence over the satellites. Yet it 
may well be that just as Moscow has 
helped the marshal, so the marshal, 
in the future, can be helpful to Mos- 
cow. If the rest of the world is will- 
ing to accept his concept of “demo- 
cratic socialism” at face value, Yugo- 
slavia might serve as a bridge over 
which Russia could more easily cross 


into the Western world than if it had 
to jump direct from its own experi- 
ence. When Khrushchev spoke about 
various forms of socialism, he opened 
the door, which had hitherto been 
bolted and barred by Communist 
intransigence, toward a broadening 
of the left in Europe and elsewhere. 
At this stage of history, when the 
U.S.S.R. is rated as second only to 
the United States in steel production, 
and is regarded by some experts as 
superior to this country in nuclear 
research and the manufacture of 
some weapons, it may feel it no long- 
er needs the direct assistance of Com 
munist parties in other countries as 
it did in its years of industrial weak- 
ness. On the contrary, these parties 
may now be a liability to Moscow, 
perpetuating doubts and suspicions 
about the ultimate motives of the 
Russian state. 

The Russians may now find it far 
more useful to have Communists 
elsewhere work out their own des- 
tiny, even if they lose votes, provided 
that the non-Communist parties of 
the left abandon their hostility to the 
U.S.S.R. In this respect the nego- 
tiations between right- and left-wing 
Socialists in Italy will be of particu- 
lar significance—not least because 
Italy’s moderate Communist leader, 
Palmiro Togliatti, visited Tito on 
the eve of the marshal’s departure 
for Moscow, while the Italian admin- 


istrative elections, which showed a 


slight loss in Communist votes, had 
not yet been completed. 

Moreover, Tito and Moscow are 
in general agreement on major prob- 
lems of foreign policy. The marshal 
favors the admission of Peiping, 
which Yugoslavia recognizes, to the 
United He the 


plan for a UN development program 


Nations. supports 
for underdeveloped nations proposed 
by France’s Foreign Minister Chris 
tian Pineau, which has also been 
greeted with sympathy in Moscow. 
He has shown an understanding of 
the growing pains of new nations in 
the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 
He believes that in Europe West and 
East should cooperate not only for 
purposes of mutual security but also 
in economic and cultural relations. 
Like Russia, Yugoslavia wants to 
make sure that Germany, if reunited, 
will never be able again to conquer 
Eastern Europe. Tito thinks disarma- 
ment should precede German reuni- 
fication. And 
West 
through the United Nations. 

By going to Belgrade, Khrushchev 
and Bulganin took the first and, as 


this should please the 


he advocates disarmament 


can now be seen, most important 
step toward reconciliation between 
believers and heretics among Com- 
Tito take 


step, of trying to make Russia’s com 


munists. the 


may next 
munism less repugnant to the non 
Communist nations. 


Vera Micueces Dean 
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